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mind the Congress was altogether on the wrong track in
fastening upon particular grievances: what he urged, was to
concentrate upon the acquisition of power. Like him, Tikk1
wanted to bring pressure to bear, both upon the Bureaucracy and
upon England, by diverting trade and obstructing government:
his idea was, simply to refuse acknowledging such measures
as the Seditious Meetings Act, to get 3-4,000 passive resisters
imprisoned at the same time and thus to bring government
to a standstill. "Your revolution must be bloodless," Tilak
was wont to tell his followers, "but that does not mean that
you may not have to suffer or to go to jail." He had no illusions
about being able to abolish British rule at once and completely:
he wanted the actual rulers to come to terms with the potential
rulers of the country, and he wanted to force them to make these
terms advantageous to his people. On the other hand Nevinson
found "in all Bengali Nationalists a religious tone, a spiritual
elevation, which stands in strong contrast with the shrewd
political judgment of the Poona Extremists." The two forms of
extremism indeed mirror faithfully the respective character-
istics of the people of Bengal and Maharashtra: imagination,
poetic charm and an ingredient of hysteria on the one side;
deliberation, common sense and an only too ready resort to
coarseness on the other.

These two streams met and together formed the New
Party, which meant at the ensuing meeting of Congress in
1907 to submerge "Moderation." Nagpur had been chosen
at Calcutta for the next venue; but the Central Provinces
seemed too favourable to the New Party and at the last moment
it was therefore decided to hold the Congress in what was
considered a safer place, Surat. Sixteen hundred delegates

1 As told in an interview to H. W. Nevinson, who in 1907-8 toured
India as correspondent of the Manchester Gtuardiatt^ and in 1908
published his impressions in a volume entitled The New Spirit in
India.